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some parts of the book with far more spirit and probable accuracy than 
Gladwin. Take, for example, the following lines, as translated by the 
latter : " The virtuous man under adversity preserves a cheerful coun- 
tenance ; but the wicked man in prosperity holds down his head." 
With how much more force are they rendered by Eoss : " The bad for- 
tune of the good turns their faces up to heaven, and the good fortune 
of the bad bows their heads down to the earth." Or, again, Mr. Glad- 
win translates : " Telling a lie is like inflicting a wound, which, when 
healed, leaves a scar." Mr. Ross renders, with much more vigor : " To 
tell a falsehood is like the cut of a sabre ; for though the wound may 
heal, the scar of it will remain." Mr. Gladwin tamely says : " It is 
better to suffer sorrow before than after the enjoyment of happiness." 
But Saadi said, if we may trust Mr. Ross : " The sorrow which is the 
harbinger of joy is preferable to the joy which is followed by sorrow." 
And once more, Mr. Gladwin says : " If the wicked man should escape 
to heaven from the hand of calamity, he would continue in calamity 
from the sense of his own evil disposition " ; — which Mr. Ross translates 
incomparably better : " Let a wicked man ascend up into heaven that 
he may escape from the grasp of calamity, even thither would the 
hand of his own evil heart follow him with misfortune." 

But with all its drawbacks, we accept gratefully this volume. A 
book of greater worth, or that deserves better audience, has not been 
published this year. 



2. — The Secret of Hegel, being the Hegelian System in Origin, Princi- 
ple, Form, and Matter. By James Hutchinson Stirling. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 1865. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hegel is reported to have said, on his death-bed, that " he left be- 
hind him but one man who understood him : and he didn't." Whether 
this was only a grim, expiring effort of the philosopher to formulate 
once more "the identity of contradictories," or whether it expressed 
his definitive judgment of men and Hegelians, Mr. Stirling at all 
events is persuaded of its literal conformity to fact, and sets himself 
with great alacrity to torment Hegel's famous formulas afresh, with a 
view to making them give up the ghost they are supposed to be haunted 
by. After studiously pondering Mr. Stirling's labor, we feel free to 
express the conviction, that, if anything remains of Hegel after the 
mastication, deglutition, digestion, assimilation, and reproduction he has 
here undergone, he is a hopelessly tough subject. Hegel is to be wor- 
thily encountered hereafter only in the pages of Mr. Stirling. The 
love of adventure must be preposterously strong in a man, if he prefer 
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the pathless wilderness of Hegel to the travelled, though still very rough, 
country of his accomplished disciple. 

No one interested in philosophy can afford to overlook Mr. Stirling's 
book. We think the author puts an excessive estimate upon the origi- 
nality of the work, considered as a disclosure of the hidden wisdom of 
Hegel, for Hegel's French critics have seen in effect all that he sees 
there ; but no one else has given so loving a study to Hegel, no one has 
brought so believing a mind to the exposition of his subtile dialectic, 
and no one, above all, has been able before Mr. Stirling to interpret it 
with a sagacity, insight, and conscientiousness vastly exceeding to all 
appearance Hegel's own. It is a service done to Hegel by a superior, 
and not an inferior mind, by one who has labored down to him rather 
than up ; and hence it is infinitely more suggestive than the same 
amount of honest labor even, at the hands of a servile follower. In- 
deed, complete as the service done to Hegel coram populo is, the book 
does a much greater incidental though negative service to those great 
instincts of belief in the human mind which Hegel passed his life in 
assiduously though vainly undermining. The work, moreover, is replete 
with literary interest, whatever we may think of its philosophic sub- 
stance. The author is a man of classical accomplishments, of the stur- 
diest and at the same time keenest intellectual faculty, of imagination 
enough to stock an aviary of popular poets. Wilful, prejudiced, disdain- 
ful to the last degree of literary convention; audacious to the verge 
of riot in his own literary grimaces and contortions ; toiling, moiling, 
straining, sweating, bursting, sputtering, everything but stuttering, un- 
der the grievous load he has given himself to carry, vowed body and 
soul to the vindication of his client ; contemptuous, scornful, vitupera- 
tive of whatsoever is not Hegel ; breathing deadly slaughter to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Mr. Mansel, Mr. Mill, and all that calls itself philos- 
ophy ; laughing jolliest laughter at Mr. Darwin, Mr. Buckle, Mr. 
Colenso, Mr. Spencer, and whatsoever calls itself enlightenment, — his 
book can hardly fail, whatever its philosophic merits or demerits, to be 
full of incidental entertainment and fascination. Now and then the 
style of Mr. Stirling betrays a very decided souffle of Carlyle, and this 
somewhat abates its prestige ; for in all the finer and more earnest qual- 
ities of mind, Carlyle is a mere rampant hoyden beside him. 

The literary feat which Hegel sets himself to perform is to account 
for existence on strictly scientific principles, that is, on principles sup- 
plied by existence itself. His purpose is to deprive truth of all basis in 
fact ; to run creation out of physics into logic ; to turn it from a physi- 
cal to a metaphysical reality ; to convert it, in short, from a thing done 
to a thing thought by God. Existence expresses to Hegel, not creation, 
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but transition ; transition of the One into the Many, and then a con- 
joint transition of both into something which is neither unity nor plu- 
rality, and therefore intensely unintelligible to the human faculties. It 
is as if you should say first ice, then water, then vapor, and pretend 
meanwhile that even in passing into vapor the solid still preserved its 
solidity, the fluid its fluidity. But why not let existence alone ? Why 
torment it at this rate in order to make it explain itself? Because it 
involves on its face a contradiction which the intellect is piqued to rec- 
oncile on its own terms, and without having recourse to the cheap expe- 
dient of an actual Divine creation. Existence is both universal and 
particular ; it is one, and yet it is many ; it has a rational identity and 
a sensible variety or difference ; and the unity of the mind incessantly 
urges us to do away with this patent contradiction by the disclosure of 
a latent harmony. Down to Hegel's time, Philosophy had done little 
more than certify the contradiction ; though Kant, as Mr. Stirling la- 
bors to show, had unwittingly prepared a way for the gradual perfect 
adjustment of it which it was destined to undergo at the successive 
hands of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, by his doctrine of the primacy 
of the subjective element in existence to the objective element. To Hegel 
himself, however, the chief merit of the great philosophic atonement 
accrues ; and he owes his distinction to a most audacious dialectic whose 
purpose is to affirm the identity of contradictories ; or, what is the same 
thing, to suppress the individual or objective and absolute element in 
existence, by running it into the universal, which is its subjective or 
phenomenal element ; so making peace. In other words, Hegel claims 
to have forever perfected science, by converting the subjective logic of 
the schools into an objective logic, or identifying being and thought. 
Thought alone is being ; all objective existence is only subjective 
thought becoming conscious of itself; so that Plato and Hume, Soc- 
rates and Kant, when they speculate upon existence as upon a some- 
thing alien to thought, are themselves fatally involved in its law, are 
themselves an integral though unsuspected part of its substance, and 
immersed beyond all chance of extrication in its chaotic flux. For the 
universe is not God's objective work ; it is his subjective thought ; so 
that we who think the universe as a veritable objective projection of 
the Divine power, and feel our own personal identity secure upon that 
basis, are egregiously deceived, and must be content to find ourselves 
subjectively absorbed by the Divine subjectivity. There are not two 
substances, as men have supposed, mind and matter. There is but one 
substance, mind ; but this, by the bare fact of its identity, implies (ac- 
cording to Hegel) diversity ; by the fact of its simplicity, implies plu- 
rality ; by the fact of its o«e-ness, implies o^er-ness ; so that Nature is 
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but the phenomenon or alternate of Logic ; man, the phenomenon or 
other of God ; nothing, the phenomenon or other of being. 

But this, you say, is Pantheism. Undoubtedly. If being and 
thought, if existence and life, are identical, then we all, instead of being 
the absolutely distinct personalities we seem to be, are only part and 
parcel of God's thought and life, and must submit unrepiningly to our 
inscrutable fate, whatever it may be. But then Mr. Stirling tells you 
not to mind the charge of pantheism, for all systems of thought, Chris- 
tianity and materialism included, end in pantheism ; and it ought to be 
a consolation to you that, if Hegel is a pantheist, he is at least no mate- 
rialist : as if the most abject materialism, as if to wallow with the pigs, 
and still preserve one's identity, were not infinitely preferable to being 
absorbed by another personality, even were that personality God. 
" To tell what is," says Mr. Stirling, " truly to tell what is, — this it is to 
Hegel to philosophize ; and Hegel never seeks to transcend what is. 
That which is, is the Absolute ; and it will be enough if we should be 
able to unwind that which is, out before our eyes, into its whole system 
of necessary movements, with a necessary first and a necessary last that 
necessarily connect and cohere together. Thus Hegel : Thought is the 
real contents of the universe ; in Nature it is but as other, and in a sys- 
tem but as other ; in Spirit it returns from Nature its other, into its own 
self, is by its own self, and is its own energy. The absolute Spirit, then, 
God, is the first and the last, and the universe is but his difference and 
system of differences, in which individual subjectivities have but their part 
and place. Subjectivity, however, is the principle of central energy 
and life ; it is the Absolute Form. The thought of subjectivity again, 
that is, the thought it thinks, just amounts to the whole system of objec- 
tive notions which are the absolute contents " of the universe. (Vol. I. 
p. 165.) 

Nothing can be plainer. Thought is the absolute substance, and sub- 
jectivity the absolute form of thought : what we all of us subjectively 
think, therefore, is all that objectively is, is the sum of absolute being. 
" Thus," says Mr. Stirling, " is man, as participant in the absolute 
form and the absolute matter, raised to that likeness with God of which 
the Bible speaks ; but God himself is not detracted from nor rendered 
superfluous." This is very naive on Mr. Stirling's part. It is true 
that God is not detracted from in words, but in effect he is reduced to 
imbecility. If God is not love, but only thought, — if he cannot act, 
but only think, — why then he is not half so powerful as any creature 
he has made, nor half so dignified ; for no style of character among men 
is so justly despised as a man who spends his days in musing about 
action and yet never acting. Besides, thought is a purely subjective 
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affection, and has no objective reality. Behind thought, in other words, 
there must always be a somebody who thinks ; so that if God be 
thought, there must be somebody behind God of whose subjectivity God 
is an outgrowth, of whom God is the thought. Thus there can be no 
way so effectual to derogate from the Divine personality, as to repre- 
sent him uncreative or producing nothing ; as in fact to represent him 
as himself produced by an illusion of our thought. If God is all that is, 
to the consumption even of our individuality, — if he is — in so far as he 
is not the individual horse or cow or tree I encounter in my walk — 
only an empty and helpless abstraction, floundering forever in what is 
not himself in order to be himself, in order to eke out a bare logical 
subsistence, — then he instantly ceases to be the legitimate object of wor- 
ship we have hitherto deemed him to be, ceases in fact to be worthy of 
remembrance. To the common mind of the race, which is the source 
of all private illumination, God means, and will always mean, the actual 
Creator, Redeemer, and Preserver of all that is ; and he is no more to 
be identified with all, or anything, that is, therefore, than the parent is 
to be identified with his child, the painter with his picture, the tree with 
its fruit. To the unsophisticated understanding God means the infinite 
power and wisdom which every moment give being to all that is, but 
give it being only by endowing it with its own inextinguishable iden- 
tity, or total subjective contrariety to himself. And to represent a 
power thus munificently exercised, taking back with one hand what is 
communicated by the other, is certainly to rob it of all flavor of Divin- 
ity, of all that makes it adorable, and reduce it to the dimensions of 
ordinary juggling. Would it not fatally detract from the character of 
a father to represent him as devouring the child he has begotten, or re- 
claiming the being he has apparently projected from himself, under the 
shameless pretext of eking out his own personal substance or achieving 
his own inchoate existence ? This is exactly what Hegel does, — turn 
God into a huge logical ogre, who is inhibited from devouring his own 
offspring only by the fact of his having none to devour, — by the fact of 
his own incapacity to produce offspring, — what seems such being only 
himself in negative form. But let Mr. Stirling finish his paragraph : — 
" Pantheism is true of Hegel's system, just as it is true of all others, 
Christianity and materialism included ; and there is nothing in the system 
to disprove or discountenance a personal God ; but on the contrary." 

There seems no little effrontery in talking of Christianity as panthe- 
istic, when one holds, as Mr. Stirling does, to the divinity of Christ ; 
but when he goes on to say that nothing in Hegelianism disproves a 
personal God, his audacity becomes stupendous. By a " personal 
God " men can only mean a being in human proportions ; because they 
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have no knowledge but of the human form of personality, whose char- 
acteristic perfection it is to exhibit the unity of heart and head in action. 
Human personality is made up of three elements, in other words ; — two 
subjective, namely affection and thought; and one objective, namely, 
action. The two former attributes fall within the subject, or are ge- 
neric, because they universalize the subject, or express what he has in 
common with all subjective existence ; the latter falls without the sub- 
ject, or is specific, because it individualizes the subject, or expresses 
what he is in distinction from every other subject. If man were mere- 
ly subjective, or possessed feeling and thought alone, he would present 
no characteristic difference to other existence. Were he purely objec- 
tive, or possessed only his faculty of action, he would have no com- 
munity with other existence, but would be his own substance as well as 
his own form, his own genus as well as his own species. To endow 
human personality, the object and subject must perfectly concur, or be 
married, in action. Affection is never its own end ; never suffices to 
itself. It tends incessantly to merge itself in thought; craves inces- 
santly the fellowship of the understanding ; and is then most blessed 
when the understanding of its own proper freedom most vigorously 
reacts towards it. Understanding, again, never rests in itself, but in- 
cessantly aspires to action ; being then most in health and vigor when 
external circumstances most favor this aspiration, or allow affection and 
thought to reproduce themselves in action. 

Thus action is the glory of man. His subjective worth is nothing, save 
as it tends to objectify itself; his love and his wisdom are futile, save 
as they become outwardly productive. How shall we venture to attrib- 
ute a lower personality to God than this ? How shall we ascribe any 
higher one to him ? But does Hegelianism ascribe any such personality 
as this to God ? Unquestionably not. According to Hegel, God is not 
only totally inactive or unproductive, which of itself is to fall short of 
human worth ; he is utterly passive to his own constitutional contents, 
which is to fall below the animal, vegetable, and even mineral person- 
ality. For God, according to the Hegelian dialectic, is negatived and 
so subjectively constituted by man ; being vivified or self-pronounced 
by not-being, logic by existence, reason by sense, truth by fact ; so that 
the creative movement is no longer from within to without, from above 
to below, from finer to grosser, but exactly the contrary : the obvious 
consequence being that the free or spiritual and infinite element in ex- 
istence is swamped in fate or matter, and God is only what man per- 
mits him to be. 

It is palpable enough, on Hegel's scheme, that all the problems which 
have hitherto puzzled human intelligence will soon become obsolete, 
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even if the intellect itself should not grow superfluous. For God is 
all that is, neither more nor less ; and as all that is, is merely thought, 
and thought is purely subjective, so all we who think or possess sub- 
jectivity are in our measure God. " The thing thought and the fac- 
ulty thinking," says Mr. Stirling, " or the known and the knowing, are 
one ! " And afterwards, by way of illustration, he says : " Conceive 
your thirty-two teeth negatively reflected into themselves as a case, and 
also negatively reflected into themselves as a bite (their own functional 
act), and through this rough-pictured image the true logical notion may 
shine ! " But the bite of the teeth is not into themselves ; it must be 
into something objective to themselves. So analogically God cannot 
be " thought " save in so far as he is either the attribute of a thinking 
subject, or else objective to that subject ; and cannot be known save in 
so far as somebody utterly unidentical with himself exists to know him. 
"This notion," says Mr. Stirling, "of a life which is thought, is the 
ground on which presumably, after Hegel, we must rest the notion of 
the immortality of the soul. We are moments in the great life ; we are 
the great life ; we are thought and we are life ; and Nature and Time 
do not master us who are spirits, but we them which are but forms and 
pass." (Vol. I. p. 148.) Again (p. 149) : " Hegel ascribes to Christ the 
revelation that God is man and man God " ; — which it is a very gratui- 
tous thing in Hegel to do ; for the most that Christianity has ever been 
alleged to reveal on this point, by its most orthodox adherents, is, that 
God became a man in the person of Christ, and that a man made him- 
self God in that person. To talk of God being man and man God in 
any abstract sense, or as implying their subjective identity, as Hegel 
does, is not to honor, but flagrantly to dishonor Christianity. Mr. Stir- 
ling, however, continues : " Since Christ, God is inward to man ; he is 
our conscience. We no longer ask his will from oracles and signs, but 
from our own selves, that is, we are now a law unto ourselves ; we 
are to ourselves in the place of God; we are to ourselves God ; God 
and man are identified. In this way then, too, as in every way, is 
Christ the Mediator, the Redeemer, the Saviour." 

It would be disingenuous to let the reader suppose that Hegel, or 
rather Mr. Stirling, means to say that any special person constitutes 
God. He means that all men together constitute him ; that he is the 
universal self-consciousness of which we all are the particulars ; that 
you and I and every one are particular or phenomenal forms of God, 
while he is our universal or substantial form. God is the solid of 
existence ; man the fluidity of that solidity : or God is the clot and co- 
agulum of the universe, while the universe is the solution of that co- 
agulation. Certainly this appears to simplify thought, as Mr. Stirling 
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represents ; but it is only by destroying it. For thought is relative ; it 
always involves the relation of an inward subject to an outward object. 
But in Hegel's universe the object utterly merges and disappears in the 
subject. The formal or objective element in existence, or whatsoever 
gives individuality, confesses itself illusory ; and the substantial or sub- 
jective element, what gives identity, alone survives. Thus, accord- 
ing to this monstrous dialectic, Christ mediates between God and man, 
not by acquiescing in the subjective or phenomenal antagonism of his 
principals, and turning it into a basis for any amount of objective recon- 
ciliation or harmony ; but simply by denying it, or resolving it into a 
transcendental subjective identity. To simplify thought at this insane 
rate is really to stultify it. Man has no existence out of consciousness, 
out of subjective conditions. His unconscious or objective being is ex- 
clusively in God, so that he exists or goes forth to his own conscious- 
ness, only as the inward subject of an outward object. Now according 
to Hegel we are objectively or unconsciously out of all true relations 
to God, while we are subjectively or consciously identical with him ! 
So that our ideal to all eternity must be to revoke our spiritual individ 
uality as illusory, unreal, undivine, and cleave to our natural identity as 
the sole bond of our perfectness ! This is pantheism with a vengeance. 
It is first cogitating God into man, and then man into God, and then 
both God and man into some inconceivable hybrid or neutrality which 
is the destruction of both. Accordingly, when we read Mr. Stirling's 
excessive laudations of Hegel's cogitative ability, we cannot help think- 
ing that it is pre-eminently an ability to make the most abject nonsense 
simulate the most specious sense. That he should have been able to 
impose himself so forcibly upon an understanding like Mr. Stirling's, so 
much more veracious than his own, comes, we think, of the fact that 
Mr. Stirling himself is yet young enough to prize thought itself beyond 
the results of thought, to honor truth as an end rather than as a means 
to good, to value muscle for muscle's sake, and not exclusively as a ve- 
hicle of motion. The peculiarity of Hegel's thought is that it is thought, 
as nearly as possible, in vacuo, or with almost no matter to fill it out. 
It cannot, of course, utterly dispense with verbal symbols and still re- 
main thought ; but it so assiduously purges its vocables of the obliga- 
tion they are under to represent above all the objective element in 
existence, that they turn out the leanest, most ghastly, and disreputable 
set of servitors that ever waited upon human speech. The system 
aspires to make thought or subjectivity absolute, by assigning to things 
a purely fallacious objectivity, or unscrupulously idealizing them ; but 
as words are here to attest the indomitable objectivity or absoluteness 
of things, so far as thought or subjectivity is concerned, a primary obli- 
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gation impends upon the system to eviscerate words of their material 
substance, and leave them pallid, squeaking, ineffectual ghosts. The 
system attempts, in short, to solve the problem of perpetual motion 
metaphysically, to construct a soul without a body, a circumference 
without a centre. It offers an immense bait, consequently, to every one 
who has time and inclination to speculate for the pure pleasure of spec- 
ulation, and who naturally finds it irksome to be held to a rigid ac- 
countability while doing so. 

" Very obscure," says Mr. Stirling, " very obscure certainly in many 
respects, is the system of Hegel, and in none, perhaps, obscurer than in 
how we conceive God as a Subjective Spirit, and man as a Subjective 
Spirit, and God and man as in mutual relation." (Vol. I. p. 244.) We 
beg Mr. Stirling's pardon. Hegel's system is obscure enough ; but it is 
not the least obscure on the point in question. Hegel turns the mutual 
relation of God and man into a mere anastomosis or inosculation, by 
which what either party may claim as superficial objective difference 
from the other becomes converted into profounder subjective identity ; 
so that each party logically negates both, and both together deny all ob- 
jective reality to either. Surely Mr. Stirling can feel no obscurity on 
this point. Intussusception is the expressive metaphor by which he 
more than once ventures to image the relation in question ; and intus- 
susception means the lapse of one part of an intestine into another, by 
which circulation becomes forcibly arrested, and life in the whole system 
promptly extinguished. The symbol is ludicrously instructive ; our 
only wonder is, that a man of Mr. Stirling's pith should continue to ad- 
mire a dialectic to which it is so every way apt, a dialectic which rep- 
resents thought as stifled in its own entrails, or as inflating itself to the 
dimensions of an apparent objectivity, only that it may the more hope- 
lessly collapse into its own imbecile subjectivity. 

The ordinary sane thought of mankind, unsophisticated by pedants, 
feels no embarrassment on this subject. To ordinary thought, or com- 
mon sense, two opposing subjects like infinite and finite, God and man, 
can know no mutual relation but by means of some common object 
They are and must be in themselves, or subjectively, out of all relation, 
— for what has infinite in common with finite, God with man ? — and can 
never come into reciprocal connection, therefore, save objectively, or in 
reference to some third or neutral term. Thus infinite and finite are 
reconciled not in themselves or subjectively, but objectively or in Na- 
ture, which is the realm neither of infinite by itself nor finite by itself, 
but of both alike blent in the unity of the indefinite. And so, also, God 
and Man are never reconciled in themselves or subjectively, since they 
must always be out of all subjective accord, from the very nature of the 
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one as absolute Creator, and of the other as abject creature : but only 
objectively or in History, which is the realm neither of God by himself, 
nor of man by himself, but of both together and equally, blent in the 
unity of a perfect society. To Hegel's thought, on the other hand, the 
objective formal or strictly individual element in consciousness is 
dropped out as fallacious, and its subjective substantial or identical 
element alone retained as real ; so that there can be no neutral terri- 
tory in which God and man can unite ; and their mutual relation conse- 
quently converts itself into mere profligate concession and confusion on 
both sides, into incontinent self-dereliction and abandonment on either 
side. Nature, according to Hegel, is not the outward or objective form 
of thought, but its inward or subjective contents ; being implied in 
thought just as the mechanism of an engine is implied in the engine it- 
self. Suppose, for example, you think a horse or perceive it ; now the 
natural object thus thought or perceived as apparently external to the 
thought or perception, and creative of it, is really internal and constitu- 
tive of it, according to Hegel ; it is the very thought itself in its purest 
subjectivity, or realizing itself as thought and no longer thing. All 
that is objective, formal, or differential in the perception, is mere illu- 
sory seeming or phantasm, is mere transfusion into the veins of thought 
of a certain coloring-matter by means of which thought becomes self- 
substantiate or conscious ; so that the horse is logically robbed, at one 
and the same coup, both of his reality and his actuality, both of objec- 
tive individuality and subjective identity. He has just as little formal 
or objective reality apart from the thought that creates him, as the dye 
of a cloth has apart from the tissue which absorbs it ; just as little sub- 
stantial or subjective actuality as the marble has, which has been pre- 
viously taken up to endow the subjectivity of the statue. 

We have never had a doubt of what Mr. Stirling labors so hard to 
show, and Hegel himself labored so hard to conceal,* namely, that all 
Hegel's inspiration came from Kant. But we by no means agree with 
Mr. Stirling in regarding that circumstance as an auspicious one for 
Hegel. On the contrary, it has always seemed to us the pregnant focus 
of disaster to his philosophic pretensions. But we have no space here 
fully to justify our conviction in this behalf, and must be content barely 
to hint the grounds of it as we hasten to conclude. 

Hegel's dialectic is built upon a palpable quibble ; and this quibble 
again upon a datum so grossly fallacious in point of science, that we 
have always wondered how any man of ordinary mental independence 

* If any of our readers care to see how poor an opinion Mr. Stirling entertains 
of Hegel's morals, in spite of his admiration for his intellect, we refer him to Vol. L 
pp. 272 - 276. 

VOL. CII. — NO. 210. 18 
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and perspicuity could fail, in studying Hegel, to correct the one and 
detect the other. First, a brief word as to the quibble. Being (seyn), 
says Hegel, is equivalent to nothing (nichts). "Why ? Because, if you 
conceive of being in itself, or undetermined to manifestation, you neces- 
sarily conceive nothing ; so that being in itself, and apart from all con- 
crete existence, implies nothing, and hence in itself is nothing. How 
then ? you reply to Hegel. Being, regarded as infinite, implies, if you 
please, the absence of finite manifestation, the absence of all existence 
or going-forth from itself; but it implies such absence where? Mani- 
festly, to our finite perception, and there only. We who are not infinite 
being, but mere finite existence, can of course know nothing of such 
being save as it becomes imaged to us in finite form ; so that when we 
say, " Being regarded infinitely or in itself is equivalent to nothing," we 
can only mean to say, unless we are disposed to stultify ourselves, that 
it has that negative value to our intelligence ; since we are incapable 
of apprehending being in itself, and restricted to recognizing it only 
in finite manifestation. Thus the total philosophic scope of the obser- 
.vation inures, not, as Hegel would have it, to either the positive or 
■negative conception of what being in itself is or implies, but simply to 
the virtual affirmation of our own dense and necessary ignorance of all 
that goes to characterize being in itself. 

Now the obvious juggle of Hegel, when he affirms the identity of 
being and nothing, consists in his quietly suppressing this necessary ref- 
erence to our intelligence, — consists, in short, in his attempting to pass 
off upon our understanding a fact of relation for an absolute fact. But 
assuredly Hegel did not thus juggle with words consciously. He 
cheated himself more than he cheated his reader. What then was the 
fundamental defect of observation which led him to do both one and 
the other? 

It consisted in his giving — after Kant — to the substantial or sub- 
jective element in existence the rightful primacy of its formal or objec- 
tive element ; so that the known object no longer shaped the knowing 
subject, but vice versa, to the practical confounding of infinite and finite, 
and the turning of day into night in every accessible sphere of human 
intelligence. For if the subject implies or involves in itself the object, 
if the thing knowing involves in itself the thing known, then, as the con- 
tained must yield to the container, we know only what is ourselves, or 
knowing and known are identical ; so that there is no such actual thing 
either as knowing or known, either as subject or object, but only such a 
perpetual flux of either of these into the other as amounts to a perpet- 
ual negation of both, and turns the universe into a pure illusion ; not the 
illusion men have always deemed it to be in relation to some more real 
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existence, but an absolute illusion, — an illusion not merely to the reason, 
but to the very senses themselves. But the exactly opposite conception 
is the true one. The object implies the subject; existence implies 
being ; form implies substance ; error implies truth ; difference implies 
identity ; and never the contrary. For if the contrary were true, then 
the object would fall into the subjection of its own subjectivity ; and as 
the subject exists only from the object, so the disappearance of the ob- 
ject into its own subjectivity would entail the disappearance also of the 
subject ; and where there is no subject of thought, of course thought 
itself expires. Again, if being implied existence, and not vice versa, 
then things would exist, or go forth into manifestation, before they had 
any being ; that is, they would actually appear to others before they 
really were in themselves ; which would turn the earth into a very 
much droller place of abode than it is at present. So, too, if substance 
implied form, instead of explicating it, we should make the acquaintance 
of our bodily trunk and its members only by the mediation of its viscera, 
heart, lungs, and stomach ; or we should be able to discriminate the 
watch from the steam-engine, not by its outer form, but only by its in- 
ward mechanism. Then, again, if truth imply error or involve it, truth 
must always be impure ; it may be outwardly specious or fair, but in- 
wardly it must be corrupt. And finally, if identity imply diversity, and 
not, as the case truly is, diversity identity, why, then the more I differ 
from myself, the greater grows my identity with myself. Upon this 
gross fallacy of observation, nevertheless, the total Kantian metaphysic 
is founded ; and what right, therefore, have we to wonder that the last 
word bequeathed to human hope by that metaphysic is, according to 
Hegel, motion without rest, perpetual becoming without ever attaining ; 
according to the more honest and clear-sighted Schopenhauer, gradual 
but perfect Annihilation. 



3. — The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By John Stuart 
Mill. Boston : William V. Spencer. 1866. 12mo. pp.182. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since, by the publication of 
the last volume of the Cours de Philosophic Positive, Auguste Comte 
completed his great task of organizing into a coherent system the doc- 
trines held and the methods of investigation pursued by scientific men. 
His work was not long in obtaining the recognition of advanced 
thinkers ; and during the period which has elapsed since its completion, 
its leading views — noticed with more or less approval by Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Grote, and Sir G. C. Lewis, explained and defended by Mr. 
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ERRATA IN NO. CCX. 

Page 161, line M,Jbr 1826, read 1806. 
" 274, " 1, " perspicuity, read perspicacity. 
" 317, " 12, " collected, " collated. 
" " " 35 and 37, for time, " line. 



